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THE NATURALISTIC ‘‘REDUCTION’’ OF ETHICS 
TO SCIENCE 


TATEMENTS that naturalistic theories of ethics ‘‘reduce’’ or 

otherwise transform ethics to one (or more) of the special 
sciences are often made, especially by non-naturalists. Occasion- 
ally a naturalist will agree that this is what naturalistic theories 
do. P. Kurtz, for example, would like to see ethics turned into 
psychology or sociology, and at least one prominent psychologist, 
C. L. Hull, would like to see the theory of value part company 
with ‘‘speculative philosophy’’ and become a ‘‘bona fide’’ part of 
natural science. More frequently, however, the alleged natural- 
istic reduction is thought to be a criticism of naturalistic theories. 
Thus A. C. Ewing argues that the naturalist analyzes ethical con- 
cepts in terms of a natural science, and that this makes ethics 
potentially a mere part of that science.* 

The feeling of some non-naturalists is that ethics is so ob- 
viously not a part or a branch of the sciences that any theory 
which reduces ethics to science must be wrong. To turn ethics 
into science would somehow destroy its dignity or lower its 
importance. Other non-naturalists, although they may share some- 
thing of this view, admit that there would be advantages to the 
naturalistic reduction, if this réduction could be done legitimately. 
C. D. Broad holds that naturalism would make ethics a department 
or an application of the sciences, and that to thus reduce a 
plurality to a unity leads to satisfaction.* C. L. Stevenson says 
that R. B. Perry’s procedure makes ethics a branch of a natural 
science, and that this gives a scientific certitude to ethics; certi- 
tude which Stevenson, however, thinks is illusory. * 





1‘*Naturalistic Ethics and the Open Question,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. 
LIT, No. 5 (March 3, 1955), pp. 126-127. 

2A Behavior System (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1952), p. 345. 

8 The Definition of Good (New York, Macmillan Co., 1947), p. 36. 

4‘*Some of the Main Problems of Ethics,’’ reprinted in H. Feigl and 
W. Sellars, ed., Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1949), pp. 550-551. Originally in Philosophy, Vol. XXI 
(1946). 

5 Ethics and Language (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1944), p. 
268. 
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The purpose of this paper is to inquire into the sense in 
which a naturalistic theory of ethics ‘‘reduces’’ ethics to a science, 
or group of sciences, and also to comment on the merits of the 
naturalistic approach. 

It seems clear that the basis of statements alleging that 
naturalists reduce ethics to science is that naturalists typically 
reinterpret normative propositions as descriptive propositions, and 
define ‘‘peculiarly’’ ethical concepts in terms of non-ethical con- 
cepts. As W. D. Ross puts it, according to naturalistic theories 
there are no ‘‘ineradicably ethical terms.’’ From this he con- 
cludes that for such theories there is ‘‘no need and no place’’ for a 
special field called ethics. It will be suggested later that there 
still may be both a place and a need for ethics, even if the norma- 
tive is translated into the non-normative. The whole naturalistic 
procedure of defining ethical terms by non-ethical terms has been 
much criticized, of course, but that issue is not basic here. The 
problem is, rather, what happens to ethics when the naturalist 
offers a descriptive interpretation for the normative. 

It seems apparent that one cannot hope to say much about the 
relation of ethics to the special sciences until one knows, within 
limits, what type of definition is being offered by the naturalist. 
One naturalistic definition might make ethics closely related to 
psychology, another to sociology, and yet another to several of the 
sciences. In order to discuss a fairly definite naturalistic position, 
suppose we consider a view which defines ‘‘good’’ in terms of the 
satisfaction of human needs and interests. But in order to in- 
clude as many variants of this position as possible, suppose we do 
not define ‘‘need’’ and ‘‘interest,’? and suppose we do not specify 
the exact relation between ‘‘good’’ and the ‘‘satisfaction of needs 
and interests.” The view just mentioned would usually be re- 
garded as naturalistic, and it does define an ethical concept by 
terms which are non-ethical. Since the view is also similar to 
some naturalistic theories, it seems a fair position to consider.’ 

Ignoring for the moment the question of whether, and in what 


6 Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1939), pp. 
7-8. 

7 Besides some similarity to R. B. Perry’s view, the following have sug- 
gested definitions in terms of needs and interests or have emphasized the 
relation of ethics and human needs and interests: S. Hook, ‘‘The Desirable 
and Emotive in Dewey’s Ethies,’’ in S. Hook, ed., John Dewey: Philosopher 
of Science and Freedom (New York, Dial Press, 1950), p. 213; A. Edel, 
Ethical Judgment (Glencoe, The Free Press, 1955), pp. 299-300, 170-175; 
M. Farber, ‘‘False Abstractionism and the Problem of Objective Knowl- 
edge,’’ Proceedings of the XIth International Congress of Philosophy, Vol. 
X (Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Co., 1953), p. 201. 
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sense, such a view would ‘‘reduce’’ ethics to science, the first 
point to be noted is that the naturalist who adopts a ‘‘needs and 
interests’’ definition does not make ethics particularly tied to any 
one science. One of the most frequent views of non-naturalists 
is that the naturalist converts ethics into psychology. Probably 
the chief ground for such a view is that ‘‘need’’ and ‘‘interest’’ 
are terms often encountered in psychology. But clearly any 
individual has a large number of needs, only some of which are 
psychological. Physiological, biological, psychological, sociologi- 
cal, economic, and other needs all would have to be considered. 
(Similar statements could be made in regard to ‘‘interests,’’ al- 
though it is plausible to say that ‘‘interest’’ is more specifically 
a psychological term than is ‘‘need.’’) Thus critics who talk of 
the naturalistic reduction of ethics to one science would seem to 
be incorrect, at least for some naturalistic theories. What can 
be said, rather, is that the naturalist wants to emphasize the rele- 
vance of many areas of inquiry for ethics. A. Edel, for example, 
has mentioned the importance of biological, psychological, psycho- 
analytic, and anthropological data in the naturalist’s search for 
a ‘‘common-human ethic.’’® To take this position is hardly to 
make ethics a part of one of the special sciences. 

This is not to deny that some definition or group of definitions 
offered by some naturalist might make ethics a branch of a specific 
science. Naturalists who emphasize human needs, however, are 
upholding the thesis that the findings of many of the sciences 
are important for ethics. It appears, then, that the aim of nat- 
uralists is not so much to make ethics a part of the sciences as 
it is to bring both the methods and the findings of the sciences to 
bear on problems of ethics. 

Three aspects of the naturalistic ‘‘reduction’’ of ethics to 
science will now be considered in some detail. 

(1) We may ask first whether using concepts from one area 
of inquiry to define concepts in another area reduces the- second 
to the first. In one sense the answer is yes. For example, if 
the basic concepts of one science were found to be definable in 
terms of the concepts of another science, it would be plausible to 
speak of a reduction. The case of ethics is interesting because 
many writers hold that ethics is a non-scientific area, and the 


8 Ewing, op. cit., talks of a science and the science. G. E. Moore men- 
tions ‘‘some one’’ of the sciences in Principia Ethica (Cambridge, At the 
University Press, 1903), p. 40. 

®‘*Some Trends in American Naturalistic Ethies,’’ in M. Farber, ed., 
Philosophic Thought in France and the United States (Buffalo, University 
of Buffalo, 1950), pp. 604-609. 
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naturalist would then be reducing a non-scientific area to a sct- 
entific one. Often those who discuss the supposed naturalistic 
reduction are mainly interested in the analysis of ethical dis- 
course, in meta-ethical issues. With attention centered on such 
problems, it is doubtless tempting to say that the naturalists have 
reduced ethics to science. 

If, however, one is concerned with broader issues than the 
analysis of the language used in an area, there is a sense in 
which the area is not reduced to another, even if its basic con- 
cepts are defined in terms of the concepts of the other. Consider 
the reduction of mathematics to logic brought about by develop- 
ments in symbolic logic. This does not mean that mathematics 
somehow loses the importance or dignity that it once had, nor 
that the whole of mathematics and the whole of logic somehow 
become identical. Mathematicians do not surrender their field to 
logicians, even if fundamental mathematical theorems can be de- 
rived’ from logic. For many purposes, mathematics and logic are 
still two distinct areas. 

One suspects that this is what would happen even if a definition 
of ‘‘good’’ in purely psychological terms were accepted. There 
would still be parts of ethics which might not interest psycholo- 
gists. It might be held that ‘‘interest’’ is a psychological term, 
but if-R. B. Perry reduces ethics to psychology, psychology be- 
comes a rather different field from what it is generally thought to 
be today. 

What is more important, however, is that some naturalists do 
not define ethical concepts in purely psychological terms. It was 
argued earlier that since ‘‘need’’ is a term used in many sciences, 
a naturalist who uses this term in defining ‘‘good’’ does not reduce 
ethics to one science. It could be said that the type of naturalistic 
view being considered reduces ethics to several sciences, but this 
does not seem either very meaningful or very enlightening. Ob- 
viously many naturalists do want to make ethics amenable to a 
scientific approach, and one way this can be done is to define 
ethical concepts so that they have the same kind of descriptive 
meaning scientific concepts have. Ethical propositions are then 
cognitively meaningful and in theory either true or false (which 
emotivists deny), and ethical terms are definable (which intuition- 
ists deny). In this sense ethics becomes scientific, yet it may retain 
a type of autonomy. To maintain that there is an intimate con- 
nection between the data of the sciences and ethics, and that 
ethical propositions are descriptive, is not to make ethics part of 
either one or several sciences. 

As was mentioned, Broad suggests that one of the naturalist’s 
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motives is intellectual satisfaction, the bringing of greater unity 
into human knowledge. Doubtless this is an important motive 
for some, but the writings of naturalists suggest a more important 
motive: admiration of the success the sciences have had in handling 
their material. If ethics were to become scientific, it would prob- 
ably absorb some of the desirable characteristics of the sciences. 
Naturalists want to establish objective, verifiable statements in 
ethics to replace intuition, tradition, prejudice, and authority. 
This need not turn ethics into a science or group of sciences, but 
it necessitates an ethics based on the best obtainable scientific 
data. Edel has suggested that a complete naturalistic ethics must 
produce a ‘‘whole conception of good men functioning well in a 
good society.’’ 2° 

(2) What seems to lie behind some of the critics’ complaints 
that naturalism converts ethics into science is a conviction that 
ethics is not amenable to the scientific method. They regard 
ethics as an autonomous area of study and think that its nature 
is such that it can never be scientific in the sense that sociology, 
say, is scientific. The familiar assertion that naturalists confuse 
the normative and the non-normative, the ‘‘ought’’ and the ‘‘is,’’ 
values and fact, expresses this view. A dualism is established in 
which science deals with what is, and ethics deals with something 
very different. If one adopts this view, and if one is convinced 
that it is the proper view of ethics, then ethics can never be sci- 
entific in the sense that naturalists want it to be. For if ethics 
is purely normative, and if science is not, then any attempt to 
make ethics scientific would mean the destruction of ethics. If, 
on the other hand, one rejects this view of ethics and attempts to 
translate ethical terms and propositions into descriptive terms and 
propositions, one still has an ethics. The opponents of naturalism 
would first have: to justify their view of ethics before they could 
show that the naturalists have eliminated ethics. One cannot 
merely assume that his view of ethics is correct, and say that an 
opposing view is really not an ethics at all. 

In my opinion, much of the controversy over naturalistic ethics 
depends on considerations similar to those just mentioned. Natu- 
ralists want to make ethics scientific; some non-naturalists are 
convinced that this cannot be done. Some critics of naturalism 
seem to think that it is sufficient to refute naturalism by showing 
that the naturalistic view (somehow) reduces ethics to science, 
and then saying that this ‘‘obviously’’ cannot be done. 

(3) If one considers not only the analysis of ethical discourse, 

10‘¢ Naturalism and Ethical Theory,’’ in Y. Krikorian, ed., Naturalism 
and the Human Spirit (New York, Columbia University Press, 1944), p. 95. 
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but also the function of ethics in the context of human living, 
another type of issue appears. A common naturalistic view is that 
ethics is best conceived humanistically, that values are generated 
from the interaction of humans and their environment, and that 
moral rules are a product of human behavior. For such a view, 
as is the case with Dewey, ethics becomes a means of social 
criticism, a way of redirecting human activity. It is interesting 
to note that some prominent critics of this view of ethics are 
rather favorable toward existing institutions and customs, and do 
not regard ethics as an important tool through which the world 
can be changed. Moore, for example, doubts that ethics can show 
that any rule, advocated as better than an established rule, really 
is better; he holds there is a strong probability that an existing 
custom should be adhered to, even if it is a bad one.’? Broad 
finds it difficult to get very excited over questions of right and 
wrong in practice.’ Of course it would be incorrect to hold that 
there is any necessary correlation between an individual’s view 
on prevailing social institutions and his view of ethics; the con- 
trast between Dewey and Moore, however, is striking. 

It seems to me that this issue also has a bearing on the ethics 
and science issue. Given the naturalist’s metaphysical commit- 
ments, and given a dissatisfaction with much that exists in his 
culture, an ethics which can be used as a method of social criticism 
will have to have a scientific basis. Putting it crudely, the natu- 
ralist wants a better world, and the ‘‘better,’’ according to his 
theory, rests on a humanistic conception of what man needs. The 
sciences will furnish the best information on what humans really 
need, and therefore there must be an intimate connection between 
the special sciences and ethics. 

Those non-naturalists who are fairly well satisfied with the 
prevailing conditions may be much more sympathetic to views 
which hold the key concepts in ethics to be indefinable, or ethical 
propositions to be ‘‘really’’ emotive. This again points to the 
importance of what one thinks ethics is and what one thinks its 
function is. Without some measure of agreement on this, there 
is not likely to be agreement on the appropriate analysis of the 
meanings of ethical terms. 

The foregoing might be summarized as follows: The kind of 
naturalism we are considering gives a descriptive meaning to 
normative terms. If one means by the ‘‘reduction’’ of ethics to 
science that descriptive terms are terms used by the sciences, 

11 Moore, op. cit., pp. 160-164. 


12 Five Types of Ethical Theory (New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 
1930), p. xxiv. 
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then naturalistic theories are reductionistic. But in another sense, 
naturalistic theories are not reductionistic: they do not advocate 
making ethics ‘‘merely’’ a branch of some science. In addition, 
it was pointed out that the concepts used by naturalists to define 
ethical terms are likely to cut across the lines of several sciences. 
It seems more fruitful, therefore, to talk of naturalistic theories 
insisting upon the relevance of scientific data for ethics than to 
say that ethics is reduced by the naturalist. 

To conclude, we might ask whether the naturalistic procedure 
just described is detrimental to ethics. In other words, if the 
kind of intimate connection between the sciences and ethics sug- 
gested by naturalistic theories is true, does ethics suffer? How 
this question is answered again depends largely on one’s concep- 
tion of what ethics is. If one has a view of ethics which dis- 
tinguishes it sharply from the sciences, it may well seem that an 
attempt to make ethics scientific is detrimental to ethics. The 
naturalist, on the other hand, will be inclined to think that the 
only hope for ethics lies in such a procedure. If one wants an 
ethics based on a scientifically accurate picture of the nature, 
function, and possibilities of man, one must rely heavily on the 
sciences. A realistic ethics (in this sense) will have to have a 
comprehensive understanding of man as well as an understanding 


of the cultures in which men live. Such an ethics may lack what 
one critic of naturalism alls the ‘‘vista of eternity,’’ +* but it may 
also be instrumental in making this a better world for more people. 
Surely this is not ignoble, nor does it make ethics trivial. 

Rotto Hanpy 


UNIVERSITY OF SouTH DAKOTA 





DESIRING REASON 


HE relation of reason to desire is one of the ever recurrent 
themes in philosophy. Movements and men in philosophy, 

and not in philosophy alone, have often been pigeonholed by 
whether they held reason to be the master of desire or the op- 
posite. The aim of this paper is to show that the dichotomy of 
reason and desire is falsely conceived and gives rise to many 
18 W. E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy, rev. ed. (New York, Scribner’s, 
1939), p. 87. Those who stress the ‘‘eternal,’’ ‘‘immutable,’’ or ‘‘a 
priort’’ nature of ethics often turn out to be singularly bound to a given 
culture at a given time. Those who recognize the relativity of ethics to 


concrete social systems may actually be viewing ethics ‘‘under the aspect of 
eternity’’ to a greater extent than their opponents. 
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subsidiary difficulties. It will be instructive to begin the dis- 
cussion by quoting a philosopher who has himself criticized the 
traditional division. 

In an important passage of Human Nature and Conduct* 
Dewey says: 

Analysis of desire thus reveals the falsity of theories which magnify it at 
the expense of intelligence. Impulse is primary and intelligence is secondary 
and in some sense derivative. There should be no blinking of this fact. But 
recognition of it as a fact exalts intelligence. For thought is not the slave 
of impulse to do its bidding. Impulse does not know what it is after; it 
cannot give orders, not even if it wants to. It rushes blindly into any 
opening it chances to find. Anything that expends it, satisfies it. One 
outlet is like another to it. It is indiscriminate. Its vagaries and excesses 
are the stock theme of classical moralists; and while they point the wrong 
moral in urging the abdication of impulse in favor of reason, their char- 
acterization of impulse is not wholly wrong. What intelligence has to do in 
the service of impulse is to act not as its obedient servant but as its clarifier 
and liberator. And this can be accomplished only by a study of the con- 
ditions and causes, the workings and consequences of the greatest possible 
variety of desires and combinations of desire. Intelligence converts desire 
into plans, systematic plans based on assembling facts, reporting events as 
they happen, keeping tab on them and analyzing them. 


This passage occurs in a book in which Dewey has been at 
great pains to establish that intelligence is a quality of habit, and 
that, even to the extent to which it is a habit in its own right, it 
still is a habit conditioned by the specific peculiarities of a specific 
human organism. Impulses, moreover, are argued by him to 
exist only in the organized form of habits, not apart from them. 
Yet the passage quoted seems to open up once more the rift 
between a rather vague impulse rushing blindly about and a 
rather magisterial reason serving as a ‘‘clarifier and liberator”’ 
(though one wonders whether impulse as described is definite 
enough to be either clarified or liberated). Dewey, for reasons 
that the sequel will suggest, seems here to fall back on a major 
traditional view of the role of reason. In this view reason tends 
to be conceived as an independent, nearly anorganic entity, float- 
ing above reality and serving as something of an objective re- 
porter of it. 

The belief in the independent nature of reason seems a long 
time dying, even after the wane of faculty metaphysics and 
psychologies. Meanwhile observation shows the close association 
of reasoning with other activities of the person. This is particu- 
larly evident wherever an appeal to reason intends to modify.a per- 
son’s behavior in directions other than his attitudes or desires 


1John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, Modern Library edition, 
New York, 1930, pp. 254-255. 
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seem to indicate. It is a well-known fact that an appeal to reason 
by a ‘‘prejudiced’’ person usually leads that person to finding 
more reasons for the attitude he has been taking. Even the seem- 
ing effectiveness of an appeal to reason can usually be explained 
not by what is said but by the fact that something is said, leading 
to the calming of desire or anger because someone shows concern, 
or because, given the usual dividedness of motives, another moti- 
vation in the person is re-enforced, or simply because the ‘‘reason- 
ing’’ provides an interval of time before action, and hence a mitiga- 
tion of the original emotion. 

Appeal to reason is as unrealistic as appeal to the will. The 
latter, interestingly enough, has frequently been regarded in 
Western thought as the effective alternative to the former. But 
the appeal to the will, particularly for the people and the situa- 
tions where it usually arises, is an appeal to a will that is divided. 
What secret part of the will can, for instance, execute the in- 
junction ‘‘to pull oneself together’’ when the problem arose in 
the first place from the ‘‘pulling apart’’ of the will? The direct 
effect of an appeal to the will is, therefore, the opposite of the 
intended one; it re-enforces the division just to the extent that it 
is successful. Indirect effects, of course, may show a certain 
modification of external behavior, not of attitude, particularly 
if the person who makes the appeal is in a position of power in 
regard to the person addressed. 

The notion of the independence of reason has seemed to re- 
ceive support from the often cited moral perplexity expressed in 
the old adage: ‘‘I see the better alternative and assent to it, and 
yet pursue the worse one.’’ Nevertheless it is only seemingly 
that reason is intact, for instance, in the case of the drunkard 
who knows that he ought not to drink. To refer to this ‘‘knowl- 
edge’’ is to single out rather arbitrarily one item of a rather com- 
plex situation. Strictly speaking, the drunkard knows that he 
wants some of the consequences of his drinking and that he does 
not want others. But he does not know the causes of his conflict, 
he does not know the relevant means of overcoming it, and he 
does not know, in any concrete sense, what a desirable state beyond 
his present disposition is. Whenever he attempts to envisage such 
a state, his conception is shaped in terms of the feelings, needs, 
and attitudes that find actual expression in his present drinking. 

.There are two important ways in which reason, in its alliance 
with desire, may distort reality. In the first, the distortion is 
unopposed by direct doubt (though of course there are indirect 
ones). Thinking here works within the confines set by desire. 
This is the case, for instance, of the person who does not know that 
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he is prejudiced. Wishful thinking, rationalizations, ideologies 
belong in this category. What Aristotle called ‘‘wickedness’”’ 
roughly falls under this heading. There is a second way, Aris- 
totle’s ‘‘incontinence,’’ which in contrast to the first suggests a 
strong discrepancy between desire and reason. This is the case 
of the person who knows that he has a prejudice but who can 
nevertheless not get rid of it by this ‘‘knowledge.’’ But the 
second way is only a special version of the first. The apparent 
knowledge, if it is not a mere holding on to a conventional maxim, 
is the ‘‘rational’’ aspect of conflicting desires. The situation is 
not adequately described by saying it is a case of desire versus 
reason. It is a case of two or more conflicting desires and their . 
accompanying reasonings. 

Aristotle described the relation between desire and reason in 
the most accurate way when he spoke of reasoning desire or de- 
siring reason. The two are not separate faculties, but two aspects 
of an undivided activity. It is equally misleading to think of 
reason as a sort of charioteer, and of impulse as blind and ready 
to rush into any opening it chances to find. Reason is allied not 
to some detached, eternal will, but to the specific desires and per- 
ceptions of specific human beings. Desire, on the other hand, 
is not blind; for even in the more extreme cases which everyday 
language characterizes as evincing ‘‘blind’’ desire, there is a 
measure of deliberation and planning attached to desire. One 
of the best proofs for the untenability of the dichotomy comes 
from the traditional theories upholding it; for, in asserting the 
supremacy of either reason or desire, traits from the opposing 
factor are usually borrowed. Advocates of reason make it a 
‘‘drive.’’ Advocates of desire tend to speak of the ‘‘raisons, du 
coeur’’ or the wisdom of instinct. 

The question thus arises of the supposed instrumentalism of 
reason. If reason is intimately allied to desire, in what ways, if 
any, can it serve as an instrument of individual and social change? 
The opposite, if anything, might seem the more plausible alterna- 
tive. As reason has no characteristic ‘‘drive’’ of its own, it is 
difficult to see how it could assert itself where desire presses 
strongly in a certain direction. A change in desire, on the other 
hand, might free reason for a more objective view of some aspect 
of things. 

The same factors that are operative in leading to a distortion 
of impulse usually also preclude adequate rational awareness of the 
situation. There is therefore a basic falseness about all theories 
that assert that the conception of a good can serve as a guide to 
change in conduct. What is known to the person is the bad, if by 
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that term are understood conflict, anxiety, and the like. Conflict, 
and the like, may give rise, on the intellectual side, to all sorts of 
plans, ideals, notions of the good. But when one examines these 
plans and ideas one finds them usually strongly inadequate as 
statements of the relevant goals and means. Such plans usually 
reveal the same orientation which has brought on the conflict itself 
and lead to the well-known repetitions which are so characteristic 
of human conduct. A conception of what is good, as to means, 
can be established, if at all, only through experimentation, with 
all its trials and errors. What is desirable as a goal can be con- 
vincingly determined only when it has been experienced, not when 
it has been anticipated. The notion of the good, like Hegel’s owl 
of Minerva, comes after or at least with the event. 

These considerations, while not going far enough, seem to 
clarify our problem in two directions. First, they further under- 
mine claims for reason as a source of values. Whenever directive 
force has seemed to inhere in reason itself, it has been due not to 
reason as such, but to reason as a reporter of past experiences 
(which helps to explain the fact that in much ordinary and even 
in philosophical discourse rationality and morality have been inter- 
changeable terms). Second, they seem to suggest that not reason, 
but experience, is the determinant of desire and of change of de- 
sire. One might indeed say that the notion of the dependency of 
desire upon experience has come to be one of the cardinal notions 
of 19th and 20th century thought in the human sciences. Witness 
all the theoretical and practical attention paid to ‘‘bases,’’ mode 
of life, conditions of work, of production, ete. For social science, 
reason, except in its strictly scientific phase, tends to be equated 
with ideology or the like, and the traditional appeals to reason, 
or to will, tend to be replaced, if at all, by a call for the change 
of institutions. 

There is little question that the thesis which makes desire 
dependent on existential opportunities has much to commend it. 
Changes in existential possibilities modify the horizons of desire. 
One need only remember the fable of Gyges’ ring. But an im- 
portant difficulty remains. Existential conditions, experience, in 
the broad meaning of the term, are not themselves agents. They 
are acted upon and utilized by human agents. It is more true 
to say about human beings that the structure of their desire will 
determine the recognition and exploitation of new possibilities 
than the reverse. The important exceptions, of course, are the 
early childhood experiences which, even with all that is dark about 
constitutional factors, seem to be an important determinant of 
the structure of desire. But for later stages, all the evidence 
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seems to indicate that the basic emotional response patterns show 
a high degree of conservatism. Thus while, in the psychological 
ontogenesis of the individual, experience seems an important fac- 
tor in determining desire, desire once determined will select what 
in experience one responds to. (Some later considerations will 
somewhat modify this conservative thesis as to the nature of 
desire. ) 

Is the impact of the preceding discussion such as to force us 
to reject wholly the notion of reason the charioteer, of the instru- 
mental function of reason? The answer is in the negative, if the 
instrumentality of reason is understood in more modest terms. 
Reason’s instrumentality cannot lie, as has been suggested, in the 
possession of an independent conception of the good or a long- 
range plan of means. We cannot even know with any precision 
about a situation, what it is that is bad, but only that it is bad. 
Reason’s instrumentality in leading to a modification of desire 
does not lie in a wholesale criticism of any particular desire. 
Reason is much too closely allied to desire to be able to do this. 
Reason’s effectiveness is more indirect by virtue of the cumulative 
result of many step-by-step deliberations. Into these deliberations 
reason can, moreover, enter with a measure of clarity because the 
immediate concreteness of each particular situation has a disciplin- 
ing effect; while in considering more remote or more expanded 
situations reason tends to an ineffectual vapidness which in some 
contexts should make us read ‘‘sentimentality’’ where ‘‘ration- 
ality’’ is said. Out of these step-by-step deliberations, and the 
actions to which they lead, modifications of desire and attitude 
develop. The rationalist’s error is to have reason address itself 
to the habits, rather than to the particular choices out of which 
they are built. His conception of reason is therefore not so 
much rational as it is magical, if magic consists in trying to bring 
about the end without the instrumentality of the relevant means. 

The classical analysis that Aristotle has given of how habits 
are built up, essentially states the point just made. But it must 
be supplemented by a theory that accounts for the breaking up of 
habit. Reference is here made to those frequent situations in 
which there is a strong emotional disposition towards a certain 
type of behavior. In these situations reason tends to be either 
subservient or helpless. To employ it directly would mean to get 
just as far as one is, the impasse. The somewhat paradoxical 
fact, therefore, is that effective modification of desire depends on 
a simultaneous suspension and utilization of reason. For the 
sake of concreteness it might be helpful to keep the example of 
psychoanalysis in mind, which is an important instance of modi- 
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fication of desire. Many therapeutic devices, such as free associa- 
tion, are used to suspend aspects of the reasoning process. Yet 
reason is obviously employed at the same time to understand the 
significance of what is thus discovered. 

The partial suspension of reason is paralleled by what might 
be called a partial suspension of reality, the person’s ordinary 
reality. Instead there is created (or perhaps permitted to come 
into more immediate focus) a situation that resembles the person’s 
childhood situation, just that situation in which, as was suggested 
earlier, experience had a more strongly determining influence. 
Mere reasoning, without simultaneous attention to desire and its 
existential conditions, would be ineffectual. (Hence the name 
psychoanalysis, if it is too intellectual in its connotations, is mis- 
leading. The process might with equal or better right be called 
psycho-experience. ) 

Reason, in the breaking up of habit, can function successfully 
only if it is coupled with operations that lead to a loosening of 
the usual restraints working upon desire. This process, particu- 
larly in its earlier stages, can be described as a sequence in which 
mistaken thought gives rise to misconceived action. But such 
action does not only provide thought with fresh material, it re- 
leases it from some groove into which this or that emotion con- 
strained it. As desire and reason are existentially indivisible, 
such freeing is a simultaneous affair. Thus, ‘‘insights’’ are not 
means, they are at any one point as complete as the specific emo- 
tional activities to which they refer. Insight, intuition, reason 
have often been eloquently described in philosophy. But the mis- 
take often has been to recommend what is one of the consequences 
of a successful resolution of difficulties (ethical or epistemical) 
as the instrument of resolution. 

The last remark has some application to Dewey’s recommenda- 
tion that we examine the conditions and consequences of desire as 
a means to the resolution of conflict. Such examination can be 
adequate only when reason and desire, or rather desiring reason, 
operate in harmonious relation to reality. To recommend such 
examination, therefore, does not give us a key to the resolution of 
the deeper conflicts, but describes what happens when such resolu- 
tion has been found. The real problem is how to enable persons 
to make such examinations. 

Dewey’s difficulty is similar to the one that arises for Sartre 
when he develops his so-called existential psychoanalysis. In line 
with his theory, Sartre tells a young man who comes to him 
for advice in a situation of conflict: ‘‘You are free. Choose!’’ 
But this advice begs the questién. The man is not free and his 
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problem is how to become so. One of the central ambiguities in 
Sartre’s ethics is that he seems to be providing an ethical method, 
while he only describes an accomplished state. His ways of 
liberty are not the ways to liberty. The general conclusion is 
perhaps warranted that both Dewey’s and Sartre’s difficulties on 
the point here discussed are due to their giving insufficient atten- 
tion to the unconscious factors of human behavior and hence de- 
priving themselves of the fullest possible exploration of this crucial 
aspect of human personality. 

It follows from what has been said that we never reason about 


important decisions. Freud is reported to have made the follow- 
ing remark: 


When making a decision of minor importance, I have always found it ad- 
vantageous to consider all the pros and cons. In vital matters, however, 
such as the choice of a mate or a profession, the decision should come from 
the unconscious, from somewhere within ourselves. In the important de- 


cisions of our personal life, we should be governed, I think, by the deep 
inner needs of our nature.2 


Does this mean, as the wording of Freud’s remark may suggest, 
that in important matters we let the unconscious dictate our 
choice to us? If so, it would mean falling back on a new version 
of authoritarian absolutism. But Freud’s remark makes best sense 
when understood not as a recommendation, ‘but as a description. 
We do not deliberate about important matters because the choice 
is already made. No one says that we can deliberate about such 
matters as whether we find someone attractive. It is similar with 
the choice of a mate or a career. These important choices are the 
resultants of many small ones and, as has been suggested, reason’s 
role is confined to the small choices. The person who ‘‘reasons’’ 
in regard to such important matters does not reason at all, but 
procrastinates, rationalizes, and the like. His reasoning is a 
trouble symptom, not an instrument. It indicates that there is 
present a more or less serious division of desire. 

It might be objected that a man might legitimately deliberate 
whether, for instance, to enter the career of a physiologist or a 
physician. But the reply to this is that the man’s orientation is 
expressed in the range of activities he considers and about which 
he does not deliberate. Should the choice between becoming a 
physician or physiologist be a more momentous one, which of course 
it may be, then the conflict will continue regardless of what par- 
ticular career is entered on at the point of ‘‘decision.’’ It should 
finally be remarked that the ability to make a decision does not 


2 Theodor Reik, Listening with the Third Ear, New York, 1948, p. vii. 
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result as much from the strength of the reasoning as from the 
strength of the acquired habit of decision-making. 


JOSEPH Katz 
VASSAR COLLEGE 
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Phénoménologie de Husserl; essai sur la genése de l’intention- 
nalité. QuENTIN Laver. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1955. xvi, 444 pp. (Epiméthée, essais philosophiques. 
Collection dirigée par Jean Hyppolite.) 1200 fr. 

La philosophie comme science rigoureuse. EpMUND Husseru. In- 
troduction, traduction et commentaire par Quentin Lauer. 
Ibid., 1955. 199 pp. (Epiméthée. . .) 600 fr. 


Even in a country where philosophers, for some twenty years, 
have been immersed in phenomenology these two books are likely 
to deepen and spread the interest already current. Intended as 
an introduction to phenomenology, their main appeal will be to 
philosophers rather than to laymen and, in fact, specialists in the 
field will probably find them instructive and provocative. Both 
books contain extensive commentary which undertakes to trace the 
development of Husserl’s philosophy, to exhibit its dependence on 
his predecessors, to disclose its vulnerable points, and to show its 
defensive resources under hostile criticism. 

Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft (1911) was chosen for 
translation because it is introductory in character, and because it 
marks the fateful transition from the logical realism of the 
Logische Untersuchungen (1900-01) to the transcendental ideal- 
ism of later writings, beginning with the Ideen zu einer reinen 
phinomenologischen Philosophie, Vol. 1 (1913). It was also 
chosen because, as the author claims, neither its vocabulary nor 
its ideas present anything like the difficulty of Husserl’s more 
technical writings. Although this is no doubt true, he finds it 
necessary to write a fifty-page introduction, and to add some 450 
explanatory notes and footnotes to explain the brief text and to 
put it into proper perspective. Many of these notes clarify in- 
decisive passages by reference to later works of Husserl, in which 
language and thought become more explicit and guarded, or else 
illuminate the text by citing interpretations and criticisms of 
Husserl scholars. 

Philosophy as a Rigorous Science is a hard-hitting polemic 
against naturalism, which is understood as naive physicalism; 
historicism, such as that of Dilthey, which is seen as culminating 
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in a self-contradictory relativism; and experimental psychology, 
which is accused of the preposterous attempt to build a science out 
of mere contingency. As an erstwhile mathematician Husserl ad- 
mired mathematical physics and pointed to it as an ideal to be 
imitated, and yet it soon became clear that physics was not at all 
his ideal, but must itself be grounded in a more rigorous and 
fundamental science. 

Lauer distinguishes three components of Husserl’s ideal of a 
rigorous science: (1) knowledge which is objectively valid; (2) a 
perpetual return to beginnings, or foundations; and (3) the 
codperation of a community of investigators. As for the first 
requirement, the only warrant and place for objective validity 
was to be found in pure subjectivity. The perpetual return to 
beginnings was a return to ‘‘the facts themselves,’’ i., to the 
@ priors certainties immediately given in consciousness. The cri- 
terion was direct evidence, or Evidenz, and the outcome was to be 
a descriptive science of absolute being which, in some formula- 
tions, seemed to exclude inferential knowledge altogether, as 
something derived and indirect. The codperation of phenomenolo- 
gists did not develop according to expectations, even some of 
Husserl’s closest followers veering off into Heideggerian ontology 
and existentialism; and a few refused to follow him beyond the 
Untersuchungen. (After their first mention, references to Hus- 
serl’s books will be abbreviated.) 

Husserl’s polemic offers nothing that is new today, and this 
early essay is chiefly interesting as a program for later phe- 
nomenological developments. Many of these developments are 
expounded and explained with great thoroughness and care in 
Lauer’s other book, Phénoménologie de Husserl. Although other 
writings of Husserl are referred to, the exposition here is based 
mainly on four works—the Untersuchungen, Ideen I, Formale und 
transcendentale Logik, and Cartesianische Meditationen, and a 
comparison of Lauer’s paraphrases and interpretations with these 
texts will show that in general a high level of accuracy is main- 
tained. 

Being chiefly interested in the evolution of Husserl’s thought, 
culminating in transcendental idealism and, finally, in absolute 
idealism, Lauer does not discuss these four books one by one, but 
rather traces the progress of key themes of phenomenology, such as 
intentionality, the objective validity of knowledge, Evidenz, the 
transcendental reduction and constitution, and refers to these texts 
and others as they may serve this purpose. For example, in de- 
scribing ‘‘the logos of experience,’’ which is the source of Evidenz, 
he says: 
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The whole of phenemonology may be characterized by one expression which, 
oddly enough, is employed by Husserl only once: phenomenology (he says 
in Phil. as Rig. Science) is a ‘‘logie of experience’’.... It is this concept 
which is at the root of various formulae, employed again and again to express 
his philosophy of Evidene. In the Untersuchungen it is fulfillment, in Ideen 
I it is ‘‘intentional analysis,’’ in Ideen III it is ‘‘clarification,’’ in F. und 
t. Logik it is ‘‘constitutive analysis,’’ ‘‘genetic constitution,’’ or ‘‘ critique 
of knowledge,’’ in the Meditationen it is ‘‘constitution of the world,’’ and 
in Erfahrung und Urteil it is ‘‘disclosure of the history of the world.’’ 
These formulae represent so many attempts to find, in the operations dis- 
closed by experience, the necessary laws which order and define experience 
as such. [Pp. 32-33.] 


Lauer shows how the conception of Evidenz was complicated 
in the Untersuchungen by the dichotomy between intention and 
intuition and by the separation of signifying and fulfilling acts. 
Evidenz in that work had to be an experienced (erlebt) agreement 
between an object as meant and the same object as given. In 
' F. und t. Logik, on the other hand, Evidenz is simply the object’s 
being given (p. 143). 

As Husserl reformulated and reémphasized this key concept he 
was concerned to ward off misunderstanding. Evidenz should not 
be regarded as an infallible criterion of truth—a voice speaking 
from the burning bush. It is the product of strenuous analysis, 
and when it is achieved it is not something different from the 
truth it evidences. Perhaps the best way to express the intimate 
relation of Evidence and truth, inevitable in a subjectivistic phi- 
losophy, is to say that, according to Husserl, whatever is adequately 
given in consciousness cannot be false, and whatever is not so 
presented cannot be true. The implications were important. For 
example, Husserl held that any system of logic which is more than 
a mere calculus entails a formal ontology, for judgments cannot 
be known to be:true (or even be true) unless their objects, whether 
categorial forms, predicates, or other judgments, are adequately 
given in consciousness (F’. wnd t. Logik, § 54). 

Another aspect of Evidenz is revealed by the fact that the 
a priort forms, which it is the business of logic to clinch, are ‘‘con- 
stituted’’ in transcendental subjectivity. ‘‘It is thus,’’ Lauer 
remarks, ‘‘that the problem of Evidenz becomes the problem of the 
phenomenological constitution’’ (p. 249). Hvidenz in logic de- 
pends on the constitutive process, as in fact all Evidenz does, 
whether of real or unreal objects (F'. und t. Logik, pp. 145-151). 
As the theme is further elaborated in the Medittationen (§ 24), 
Evidenz is ‘‘modalized’’ to correspond to possible, probable, and 
doubtful being, and also to emotional and ethical values. And 
with the inauguration of the genetic analysis, especially developed 
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in Erfahrung und Urteil, it acquires an additional meaning. 
Final Evidenz is now only obtainable from pre-predicative ex- 
periences which are ‘‘originally’’ given, and are therefore not 
themselves founded in logically more primitive experiences. And 
thus the quest of real Evidenz again leads us back to a new be- 
ginning. 

Lauer gives a complex and quite ample account of Evidenz, 
and also of other executive ideas of phenomenology, but in a re- 
view a fair description of the involvements can scarcely be given. 
It is clear from his account that ‘‘intentionality,’’ as first devel- 
oped in the Untersuchungen, was consistent with realism, but that 
with the development of the transcendental reduction (epoché) 
it became identified with the constituting activity of the trans- 
cendental subject. At first intention conferred meaning but later, 
being as well, at least in the sense that apart from subjectivity the 
word ‘‘is’’ could have no meaning. Thus Husserl made it clear 
that no world not constituted in consciousness is conceivable, but 
he also sought to escape from the extreme subjectivism implied by 
recourse to potentiality. ‘‘For me,’’ he said, ‘‘there could be 
nothing that was not born of the actual or potential operation of 
my own consciousness’’ (Meditationen, p. 207). In fact, as Lauer 
points out, Husserl now holds that things can be without being in 
any individual consciousness whatever, if only they are actually or 
potentially present in the intersubjective consciousness (p. 274). 
Husserl himself says: 

Everything that is is in the widest sense ‘‘an sich,’’ as over against the 
accidental Fiirmich of single acts, and in the same way each truth is in the 
widest sense ‘‘truth in itself.’? This Ansich refers to Evidenz, not as a fact 
of Erlebnis, but the potentialities founded in a certain way in the transcenden- 


tal I and its life . . . and also to potential Evidenz in the form of Erlebnisse 
which are always repeatable. 


The reference is finally to ‘‘a complete synthesis of possible ex- 
periences.’’ The world is transcendent of consciousness, he adds, 
but it is nevertheless constituted in consciousness, even in its status 
as a transcendent (Meditationen, §§ 27, 28). 

If such passages seem to take away with one hand what they 
give with the other, they at least show Husserl’s sincere struggle 
to avoid the jaws of a very unattractive subjectivism, while still 
clinging to his central doctrine of Evidenz, i.e., direct evidence. 

Another way of avoiding a drastic subjectivism, or solipsism, 
is to claim that the phenomenological constitution ‘‘cannot be 
either receptivity nor production,’’ since these concepts are both 
derived from ‘‘the world which precedes the reduction.’’ Thus 
any attempt to picture the transcendental subject as creating the 
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world would result in falsification, for it would make this subject 
into an object. This subject cannot become an object of knowledge, 
and yet it is known, being self-revealed in some fashion, in its 
continuing activity of constituting the world. Lauer rightly calls 
this a paradox (p. 40). But it could be argued that the paradox 
is not easily avoidable, for it is rooted in Husserl’s basic theory 
(which is not a descriptive finding) that evidence must be direct, 
and that transcendence is the source of all error. Had his theory 
of evidence permitted him to accept inferential objects transcend- 
ent of consciousness, such as external stimuli and brain events, 
there would have been other difficulties, but this particular puzzle 
would not have arisen. 

The same seems to be true of other problems projected by the 
transcendental ego. In Ideen I the ego is only the empty source 
of its experiences. It is nothing apart from them, but they are 
nothing apart from it either. Hence the world of experience 
arises from a source which does not exist prior to this world. The 
solution, as Fichte saw it, was to split the ego into two, one of 
which constitutes the other, the latter alone being an object of 
knowledge, and then to identify the two, at least as an ideal. In 
Husserl’s later writings also we have two egos, but the problem, 
as Ingarden pointed out, is how the real ego with its abilities 
(Habilitaéten) can be identical with the transcendental ego—how 
the constituted ego can be the same as the ego which does the 
constituting (‘‘Observations of Dr. Roman Ingarden,’’ Medi- 
tationen, p. 214). 

The difficulty is perhaps partially resolved by Husserl’s in- 
genious proposal that the transcendental ego is simply the eidetic 
kernel of the real, individual ego, and not something other and 
independent of it. In its support we have the evident fact that 
if we abstract, by free variation, from the rich content of the real 
ego’s concrete perceptions we arrive at the ‘‘eidos perception,’’ 
at the transcendental idea ‘‘perception of something’’ (Medi- 
tationen, § 34). 

Lauer is of course aware of this difficulty (pp. 361-863), and 
of others of the kind, and in fact concludes his book, after an 
exemplary effort to take account of the full complexity and re- 
sources of Husserl’s phenomenology, with a vigorous criticism of 
this philosophy. In doing so, however, he pointedly follows his 
own rule that ‘‘a critic should, so far as possible, meet the author 
on his own ground’’ (p. 392), and not argue from premises alien 
to his whole conception. He has little to say directly against the 
claim of phenomenology to be a presuppositionless science, and 
weakens this pretention to mean only ‘‘the will to submit all 
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presuppositions .. . to criticism with a view to removing or 
putting them out of play’’ (pp. 393-394). 

Lauer, however, is very critical of Husserl’s contentions that 
phenomenology is a rigorous science, the only completely rigorous 
science, in fact, and the unconscious goal of philosophical devel- 
opment since Plato. He argues, for example, that Husserl does 
not prove that a science foundational for all the others is possible, 
for though the positive sciences may be moving toward such a goal 
this would not entail the validity of this goal, nor that phe- 
nomenology was its realization. In the same spirit and direction, 
Lauer contends that Husserl underestimated the powers of Des- 
cartes’ demon. Clear and distinct ideas, he says, do not preclude 
the possibility that not only the real world, but the entire rational 
structure of consciousness, is an illusion. 

Such criticism seems in part to miss the point. Proof of the 
possibility of a philosophical program in advance would appear to 
be unnecessary, and would probably involve circularity. If the 
program can be carried out it is ipso facto possible; the proof is in 
the eating. Similarly the reproach anent Descartes’ demon would 
apply not to Husserl alone, but to any philosopher; for any phi- 
losopher who is convinced of a certain proposition will have to 
admit the general principle that with regard to any proposition, 
even if he is convinced of it, he may be mistaken. Nor should 
Husserl be blamed for ‘‘bracketing’’ transcendents, and then 
‘*pretending’’ that a priort necessary laws of reason apply to all 
possible transcendents (p. 403), for this is the procedure of anyone 
who admits that logic and mathematics have some relevance to the 
world. Lauer is on safer ground when he complains that the 
vaunted science of phenomenology has so few a@ priori necessary 
laws of reason to show, and so few concrete studies which are in 
any way dependent on the method and general principles of this 
philosophy. 

Lauer takes exception at many points. He charges, with 
Hartmann, that Husserl replaced the ‘‘contradiction’’ of realism 
by another contradiction, for in eliminating transcendents he 
substituted a subjectivity which is equally contingent. He also 
challenges the derivation of ‘‘absolute being’’ from an epistemo- 
logical absolute, and contends that Husserl took such pains to 
remove the possibility of phenomenological error that he inci- 
dentally left almost no room for error in his system, nor for non- 
being, the irrational, and empirical knowledge. But what seems 
to the present writer to be the basic mistake of phenomenology, 
which accounts for numerous other shortcomings, is mentioned 
by the author only elliptically when he says that as early as the 
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Untersuchungen ‘‘Husserl insisted on the necessity of founding 
all knowledge on intuition’’ (p. 406). 

The fundamental error of Husserl, it could be argued, was to 
conclude that the kind of direct evidence obtainable in logic and 
mathematics is the only kind of evidence worthy of the name. To 
achieve this Evidenz he was obliged to remove from this method, 
in progressive steps, all dependence on the knowledge of the ex- 
istence and non-existence of transcendents, for it was transcend- 
ence alone which led to error. It became evident to him that none 
of the sciences, not even logic and mathematics, was free from 
existential assumptions of one kind or another, and that all were 
therefore wanting in that final evidence which could alone be 
supplied by an absolute, a priori, and presuppositionless science. 
So long as experience depended on the existence and non-existence 
of transcendents, it was contingent, and Evidenz was not assured. 
If there was to be such an absolute science, the meaning of the 
world, and even its being, had to be in some sense the product 
of the perceiver. Hence arose the problems of the transcendental 
subject. It is nothing apart from the world it generates, but 
must generate itself in the process. It is known but cannot be- 
come an object of knowledge. It is not a metaphysical thing-in- 
itself and yet it is not constituted either, and must somehow be 
the same as the real individual ego. It was Husserl’s absolute 
requirement of direct evidence also which made it so difficult or 
impossible for him to establish the existence of other selves, and 
to fully accommodate contingency, error, human volition, history, 
and the empirical sciences in his scheme. Perhaps it was also 
responsible for the continual return to beginnings, and the failure 
to advance very far beyond them, after the Untersuchungen, in 
more specified studies. 

There was nothing intrinsically wrong with the hypothesis 
that direct evidence is the only reliable evidence, and it has been 
held by quite a few thinkers, though perhaps never so consistently 
and consequentially. It is simply that, in the light of fifty years 
of phenomenology, this hypothesis does not seem to have lived up 
to expectations. For this reason Husserl’s value appears to us to 
lie in the more specialized studies, such as those of the Unter- 
suchungen, where Evidenz lights up particular necessities, and 
has not yet become the key to an absolute science. 


V. J. McGmu 
New York Crry 
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